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ETHNOLOGY AND PHRENOLOGY * 



The natural history of man has, of late years, excited a more than 
•usual interest, which has drawn numerous inquirers into the field of 
investigation, who, stimulated with vivid enthusiasm, are prosecuting 
observation with unwearied zeal, and daily adding to our stock of 
facts in this important and elevated department of science. No ques- 
tion can be clearer than that man's physical, moral, and intellectual 
nature is the loftiest and most important subject on which human 
intellect can be exercised, next to Deity. On our knowledge of this 
great point depends everything excellent in our laws, government, 
and social institutions ; and, from our ignorance of it, proceed all 
errors and defects in them. Every advancement in this science, 
therefore, increases our power of promoting social good, and of reme- 
dying social evil. The world is full of wrong and evil, in reality, 
because man's nature is but little understood, and his history but im- 
perfectly known ; much of what is written, and called history, being 
nothing else than gossip and fable occasionally garnished with florid 
phrases and pompous eulogies. 

The science of man, then, is but at its rudimentary stage, and no 
great social improvement can be expected till it has made further 
progress. Race is a term which is found at present in every mouth. 
No term is more frequently employed by the public speaker, jour- 
nalist, or historian ; but, unhappily, none more frequently abused. 
Indeed, at the very root of the inquiry, the question occurs, what is 
man ? Is he of one species, or of several ? Or does mankind consist of 
several permanent varieties individually modified by climate, diet, 
education, and other influences, but never radically altered ; one va- 
riety never being converted into the other by any known causes ; 
each remaining the same in essential characteristics for thousands of 
years ? Or are all varieties of the human race to be accounted for by 
the influence of climate, laws, institutions, and education ? 

These are most important questions ; for, according as the one or 
the other is true, must the laws and institutions, by which mankind 
are governed, be constituted, if their prosperity and happiness be the 
object sought. If mankind be one race, the varieties of which are 
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the result of circumstances, it is perfectly evident that there is but one 
perfect system for the government and social improvement of all na- 
tions, and that those which have not come up to this system can be 
brought to it by enlightenment and training; but if they consist of 
several races radically distinct, it is sufficiently certain that the 
prosperity and advancement of each depend on political and social 
institutions peculiarly adapted to its essential character. 

The latter question, that men consist of several distinct races, may 
be said to be almost inductively established. "When this, therefore, 
is the case, it is altogether absurd any longer to suppose that all 
these races are to be successfully ruled and developed by similar poli- 
tical and social institutions ; for it is clear that in order that a govern- 
ment may be successful with one race, it must be suited to its pecu- 
liar character, and when suitable to this character, it is unsuitable to 
all others which are different from it. The object, then, of every 
person who would wish to enlighten himself on this interesting branch 
of knowledge, or who would wish to extend and advance the science 
for the purpose of rendering it practically useful, is to prosecute the 
study of the peculiar character of each individual race in order to 
ascertain its distinctive features, its moral tendencies, and its intel- 
lectual capacity. 

Although numerous, interesting, and important facts have been 
collected in connection with this elevated department of knowledge, 
which throw much light upon it, and which form a basis for curious, 
pleasing, and entertaining speculation ; yet these are by far too few 
to enable profound scientific thinkers to arrive at satisfactory conclu- 
sions, or to construct theories that could be accepted as reliable sci- 
ence by the practical world. 

At present numerous inquirers are in the field, and observations on 
the mental and physical characteristics of different races are carried 
on with wonderful vigour. Facts are being collected in all quarters 
of the globe ; while the support which these are supposed to give to 
the various theories, in the meantime afloat in the scientific world, is 
contested by the opposite theorists with vehemence and pertinacity. 
Still, it may be said that fully too great stress is laid on facts and 
observations ; while speculation, to any extent beyond these, is, upon 
the whole, very much discouraged, and, usually, treated with disdain. 
No doubt, wild and reckless theorising does much damage to the true 
progress of science, by diverting the mind from the proper channel of 
truth, and leading it into that of whim and reverie. However, it is 
not theory, or hypothesis, that does so much injury ; but, rather, the 
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laying down of these as perfectly established science. Speculation 
does not hurt science but when it is of a dogmatic character. 

If we review the history of any department of science, which is, at 
present, brought to a high degree of excellence, we shall find that, in 
its advancement to this condition, it has been helped on fully as much 
by the imagination, as by the understanding. How many of its im- 
portant truths does chemistry owe to alchemy ! And astronomy owes 
not a little of her wonderful progress to the pursuit of judicial astro- 
logy. We laugh at Descartes' vortices ; but these lent their aid to 
that glorious theory which was conceived and propounded by Coper- 
nicus, and verified by Newton. 

The philosophical Emerson remarks of English works on science, 
" that all imagination is driven out of them," and " that they are as 
dry and uninteresting as treatises on conveyancing." This is rather 
severe, but not without some truth. Our works on science, doubtless, 
adhere too rigidly to facts ; our scientific men strongly discountenance 
all play of fancy ; and this is most assuredly detrimental to the 
advancement of knowledge. That it may prevent the multiplication 
of error is pretty certain ; but better have a rich soil though it should 
be troubled with rank weeds, than a poor one even were it entirely 
free from them. This rigid exclusiveness with respect to theory has, 
probably, driven many minds into the region of fiction, that would 
have been fully more usefully employed in extending the bounds of 
philosophy by bold and original inquiry. 

In no department of intellectual pursuit is the exercise of imagina- 
tion so important, or so much required, as in those sciences which are 
yet in their infancy; such as ethnology, archaeology, philology, and 
mythonomy. These are all new sciences whose striking and wonder- 
ful facts have excited a most vivid interest in the philosophical world. 
They are all most intimately connected with man's welfare and highest 
interests. They are, in fact, so many sciences converging towards one 
point, — man, — so many sciences which, when they have been suffi- 
ciently developed in the course of time, will, ultimately, become one. 
It is highly important, therefore, that the cultivators of these separate, 
but kindred departments of scientific pursuit should hold this common 
point of union in view, and mutually cooperate. By doing so their 
respective labours will, unquestionably, lead to much greater results 
than can possibly be attained by their individual and independent 
action. The development of ethnology, undoubtedly, depends on 
that of the forementioned kindred sciences, and any step of advance- 
ment these make will, also, to a certainty, favour its progress. 
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Before we had hardly any facts to form a basis for this science, 
voluminous works were written setting down its laws as if it had been 
as well established as geometry or arithmetic. These books could 
hardly be said to display much imaginative power, unless prejudice, 
partiality, dogmatism, and vituperation, can be called the product of 
imagination. These works, however, have been read, believed, and 
received as science by great numbers ; and, in fact, are not, yet, 
without a considerable hold on the minds of many superior and en- 
lightened people. This may account for the antipathy which studious 
ethnologists have to any speculation beyond a rigid induction from 
ascertained facts. But although some theorists are shallow, preju- 
diced, strongly whimsical, and weakly imaginative, it does not follow 
that all are so. On the contrary, an able theory, propounded by a 
man of clear intellect and vivid imagination, is sure to be eminently 
suggestive ; and, in this respect, cannot but be highly useful to the 
ardent and assiduous observer. Such a theory supplies the practical 
ethnologist with important hints calculated to be of great service to 
him in his endeavours to unravel many of the intricacies which ob- 
servation presents to him. 

It may give him light on many obscure points, and help him to see 
his way clearly where he saw but dimly before. If he does not adopt 
the theory entirely, it may lead him, and, also, aid him, to form a 
theory of his own, more perhaps, in accordance with the result of his 
inquiries and observations. Again, it may fire his flagging enthu- 
siasm, stimulate him to further exertion; and, although there is no 
royal road to ethnology any more than to geometry, it may smooth 
the rugged path a little, soothe and refresh the weary traveller, and 
so ' send him on his way rejoicing.' 

A good theoretical book, therefore, on a department of science that 
is but imperfectly known, is by no means to be disapproved of; but, 
rather, to be hailed as highly serviceable to the prosecution of in- 
quiry. On this account, it is exceedingly pleasing to fall in with a 
work of this class, — a work written in a charming style, brimful of 
poetic allusions, and largely abounding in important and instructive 
suggestions. The work is entitled "Ethnology and Phrenology." The 
author is Mr. J. W. Jackson, a writer well known already to the scien- 
tific world by his able articles in the " Future," as well as by several 
interesting and important works on scientific subjects. Mr. Jackson 
is one of those who impart a peculiar fascination to whatever they 
write, and the present work has all the power of exciting curiosity 
and enchaining attention, which well written novels possess. When 
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the book is taken up it can hardly be laid aside till the whole is read 
through, and when read through the charm is by no means dissolved. 
Such a train of delightful meditation has been aroused in the mind; 
such a wide couj) d'mil has been presented to it; such emotions have 
been awakened, that the reader feels a kind of regret in laying the 
book aside ; nay, feels inclined to re-read it, and, in doing so, experi- 
ences more pleasure, and finds that the intellectual delights of the 
work are by no means exhausted. The truth is, it may be read over 
several times with increased pleasure and benefit. 

Phrenology, as a scientific theory, has, for a long time, been before 
the world, and it may be said, with certainty, that no philosophical 
theory has ever been more severely tested. It has all along met with 
most stringent opposition, and its advocates may be said to have fairly 
answered, in a reasonable manner, most of the objections made to 
it. The fundamental principles of the science may, therefore, be said 
to be fairly established; although it is but yet in its infancy. It 
would, consequently, be extremely injudicious in the ethnologist to 
deny himself any aid which he might derive from it; in fact, were he 
to do so he would be denying himself the use of one of the most 
powerful instruments for throwing light on the most obscure portions 
of the science. Mr. Jackson has, accordingly, employed phrenology 
to great advantage in his interesting work, and, by its valuable aid, 
has given very clear and rational explanations of intricate and pro- 
found ethnological questions. The book is remarkable for a won- 
derful power of concentration; of very few books can multum in parvo 
be more truly predicated. The arrangement is beautifully metho- 
dical, and all the nations of past and modern times are presented to 
our view with such vividness as would do credit to the pencil of an 
artist. 

Here we have a fine ethnological portraiture of Caucasian, Mongol, 
and Negro; of Copt, Jew, Egyptian, and Syrian; of Greek, Roman, 
Celt, Teuton, and Sclavonian. The characteristics of these, both 
physical and mental, are nicely discriminated and delineated; their 
respective missions are suggested ; and their ethnic relations to one 
another are pointed out. Although such terms as Caucasian, Negro, 
and Mongol, are now being disputed, and in a manner thrown aside, 
from its being shown that they do not truly designate single races; 
still the terms apply very well to groups of races that are more closely 
allied to one another; and, on this account, Mr. Jackson is fully 
justified in having adhered to them. The Negro is, doubtless, a dis- 
tinct race from the Caffre, the Chinese from the Fin, and the Celt 
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from the Teuton ; but the Caffre is, certainly, nearer the Negro than 
he is to the Chinese or Celt. Indeed, our present recognised races may 
yet be found out to be groups of very closely allied ones, as nebulae 
are discovered to be clusters of stars by Lord Rosse's telescope. 

Mr. Jackson is in favour of the theory that places man in a natural 
kingdom of his own, and there is very great reason to think that his 
intellectual and moral nature point him out as an order of being fully 
distinct from the animal creation. On this point Mr. Jackson (p. 15), 
remarks; — "In all the earlier works on natural history, man was 
simply regarded as the gentts homo, and, in fact, was generally de- 
scribed as a distinct species. This error, for such it undoubtedly was, 
arose from an overweening estimate of the importance of the ruder 
portions of the corporeal structure, to the neglect of the nervous 
system and its higher product, as manifested in mental capacity. 
Resemblances and diversities in the locomotive, respiratory, and 
alimentary functions were forcibly dwelt upon, while the immense 
difference phrenologically observable in the cerebral was 2)vactically 
ignored. This was, perhaps, almost unavoidable previous to the dis- 
coveries of Gall ; and was, moreover, in strict accordance with the 
grossly materialistic spirit of the eighteenth century, which loved to 
dethrone the superior and enthrone the inferior. Gradually, however, 
have these mistakes in arrangement been corrected. Cuvier placed 
man in a distinct order — the Bimana; and, as we have said, Professor 
Owen accords him his rightful supremacy in the Archencephala, on 
the strength of his cerebral development alone — a most important 
movement in the right direction. But we may still ask, is this suffi- 
cient? Does man differ from the ape and the lion only as the latter 
differ from the sloth and the bat ? We may go still further, and ask, 
does he differ from the quadrumanous and quadrupedal mammalia 
only as the latter differ from the reptilia? Is it sufficient to make him 
simply a distinct class ? If we regard only his anatomical proclivities 
of structure, as at present taught authoritatively in the schools, we 
shall, of course, say yes. But if we contemplate him morally and 
phrenologically, we shall answer no. The difference is greater than 
can be signified by mere diversity of class. When we see the entire 
animal kingdom living on the plane of unassisted nature unclothed 
and, save in a few exceptional instances, unhoused, both herbivora 
and carnivora taking their food quite unprepared ; when we see them 
the creatures of instinct and impulse, utterly devoid of moral senti- 
ment, and, consequently, of conscious responsibility, altogether in- 
capable of rising to the level of abstract thought, and, therefore, on 
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the plane of simple fact and limited personal experience, ignorant of 
first principles, and wholly deficient in imagination, in very truth, 
merely organic and sentient machines ; when we compare such beings 
with man, who has subdued the earth to his purposes; who has covered 
the land with his cities, and bridged the sea with his ships; who lives 
under an abiding sense of moral responsibility, and in the resplendent 
hope of an endless immortality; who ascends as by a law of his 
higher nature from fact to principle, and has thus grandly inter- 
preted the sublimer verities of that universe amidst which he is 
physically so insignificant a dweller, and who, despite his magnificent 
realizations in the religious, social, literary, and artistic spheres, has, 
nevertheless, an ideal of unattainable excellence within, at once the 
guide and the prophecy of never ending progress hereafter, both indi- 
vidually and collectively ; when we compare these two radically dis- 
tinct, and we might say contrasted, orders of being, it becomes at once 
obvious that we must separate man from the inferior creatures by 
something wider than the demarcation of a class, we must boldly 
advance to the grander lines of a kingdom, and fearlessly assert that 
man is separated from the animals, as they from the vegetables, and 
the latter from the minerals. This is at present rank scientific hete- 
rodoxy. We know it, and are quite contented to wait till it becomes 
respectable scientific orthodoxy." 

Here we have the grand distinctive characteristics of man pointed 
out with trenchant discrimination, and with graphic vividness of deli- 
neation. However difficult it may be to discover in man's anatomical 
structure the gulf between himself and the animal creation, there are 
very strong probabilities in favour of the opinion that this discovery is 
but a question of time ; that further inquiries will discover something 
in the human structure separating him as fully from the animal 
creation as his mental nature does. Mr. Jackson points to phrenology 
as a theory fully capable of accounting for the difference ; and the 
reader of this able and interesting book will find his views, on this 
important question, beautifully illustrated in the comparison of man 
with the gorilla. 

The confounding of races, nations, and peoples, has greatly retarded 
the progress of ethnology, darkened the path of the science, and ob- 
structed it with innumerable errors. It is very much to be regretted 
that the names of nations and peoples have been adopted for those of 
races which formed principal elements in them. On this topic Mr. 
Jackson makes the following judicious observations : — 

" Do we yet really know what is meant by a race or a nation ; or 
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have we settled in what sense the word unity is to be used ? Politic- 
ally speaking, a nation is one thing— ethnically, it is another ; and we 
are almost unavoidably prone to the vicious habit of confounding the 
two, without due regard to their radical distinction. It is the same 
with languages, which are by no means identical, in the sphere over 
which they prevail, with that of the race amidst whom they may have 
originated, and of whom alone, therefore, they can be profoundly 
characteristic. Philology is no doubt a most serviceable handmaid to 
Ethnology, but to be so must be kept in clue subordination." 

We err when we talk of Irish and Scottish highlanders as Celts, 
in contradistinction to English and Scottish lowlanders. There are 
portions of the Scottish highlands much more Teutonic than some 
portions of the lowlands ; several of the Hebrides, and a large part of 
the north-east and east of Ireland are more Teutonic than the west 
and south-west of England. The Scottish highlanders are an ex- 
ample of a people speaking a Celtic language, who have the same 
national sympathies, and very much of the same national character, 
with the Scottish lowlanders, who speak a Teutonic one. Though 
speaking a kindred language with the English, these cannot be called 
the same people, any more than they can be called the same nation ; 
since they have widely different traditions and superstitions, and a 
widely different popular poetry, which breathes antipathy, and strong 
national animosity to their kindred neighbouring people. The Scot- 
tish highlanders may be called the same people with the Gaelic speak- 
ing Irish, as both speak the same language, though differing some- 
what in dialect, and have a common stock of tales, traditions, and 
superstitions. Both have the same common ancient poetry, about 
which Scotland and Ireland have waged such a furious pen- war; 
each country claiming those ancient ballads as its own exclusive pro- 
perty. The highlander is united to the Irishman by language and 
traditions ; to the lowlander by political institutions and historical 
associations. When a considerable portion of mankind speak the 
same language, and have common traditions, they may be considered 
the same people ; when for a long period governed by the same insti- 
tutions, they form one nation, but they may be composed of several 
distinct races. There is a distinct character belonging respectively 
to race, nation, and people. The English have a common national 
character, which is very conspicuous ; but the racial character of the 
Cornishman differs widely from that of the people of Suffolk and 
Norfolk. In the former, Celtic peculiarities predominate ; in the 
latter, Teutonic ones. The following passage from that entertaining 
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and instructive book, Seaside Studies, by George Henry Lewes, will 
throw some light upon this point : — 

"The Scillians are a remarkably healthy, good-looking race; the 
black eyes and long eyelashes of the children making one's parental 
fibres tingle with mysterious pleasure, as the ruddy rascals pause in 
their sport to look at the stranger. Their manners are gentle and 
dignified ; civil, not servile. Not an approach to rudeness or coarse- 
ness have I seen anywhere." 

This clear and vivid description of the Scilly islanders would 
equally apply to the highland inhabitants of Uist and Barra ; and any 
one who has studied the features and manners of the peasantry of the 
east of England, knows it does not apply to them. 

In his Universal History, Voltaire remarks that there are but three 
agents by which civilization is advanced; religion, commerce, and 
conquest. How the latter effects this purpose is beautifully explained 
by Mr. Jackson, in the following passage, by the theory of race : — 

" Superior races must colonize inferior to give them nerve ; and 
inferior races must occasionally conquer superior, to restore them the 
bone and muscle, the strength and stature wasted amidst the wearing 
excitement of a previous era of civilization and progress. The Gothic 
invasion of the decadent Roman empire was simply an ethnic pheno- 
menon in strictest accordance with the principles here enunciated." 

So the destruction of an effete civilization by robust and vigorous 
barbarians, is but a preparatory process for the attainment of one still 
greater and higher. 

Mr. Jackson is somewhat inclined to doubt the metaphysical supe- 
riority of the Germans, of whom he speaks in the following terms : — 

" Perhaps our estimate of German ability in metaphysics is rather 
exaggerated. We have overrated them, and underrated ourselves. 
Kant was started by Hume, as the latter was but Locke in his ulti- 
mates; while even the last very orthodox philosopher was only a 
Christianized edition of Hobbes adapted for general circulation." 

The doubt thrown out here modestly, may be pronounced a cer- 
tainty. German metaphysicians are overrated, and very much so, be- 
cause they make a great noise about the matter themselves. The 
Celts are as metaphysical, if not more so, than the Germans ; but, 
from their peculiar temperament, they are more desirous of being 
admired for other literary and scientific abilities. It is very remark- 
able that neither the French nor the Irish make any noise about their 
metaphysicians ; yet, in this respect, they are not to be rivalled by 
any other nation. Descartes is at the head of modern philosophy ; 
Malebranche and Pascal were among the most spiritual of thinkers. 
Berkeley's acumen is hardly yet properly appreciated, and was totally 
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misunderstood by those who pretended to refute him. In the middle 
ages, the Irish students attending the universities in Spain, and other 
countries on the continent, were alike celebrated for their physical 
and metaphysical combative powers. Hume belonged to Fifeshire, a 
district in which " the names of places are without exception Celtic", 
and which was never conquered by the early Anglo-Saxons. " In 
Kirkaldy," says Dr. Beddoe, " I think the peculiarly Scotch features 
rather prevalent." This was the native town of the most distin- 
guished of Scottish metaphysicians. 

Scandinavia and Holland have hardly produced any metaphysicians. 
The German metaphysical talent seems to belong to the Central and 
Southern Germans ; and it is remarkable that the Catti, who may be 
considered the true ancestors of the modern Germans, are pointed out 
by Tacitus from the rest for their forethought and reflection : " Mul- 
turn (ut inter Germanos) rationis ac solertise"; while of the Chanci, 
the true Saxon, the modern Westphalian, who extends into Holland 
and Eastern Britain, he says : " Populus inter Germanos nobilissi- 
mus quisque magnitudinem malit justitia tueri : sine cupiditate, sine 
impotentia." Thus Tacitus distinguishes three Teutonic races, who 
probably owed their common language, manners, and physical resem- 
blance to Scandinavian conquest which took place previous to the 
time that the Cimbrians poured down in such formidable hordes upon 
Italy and Gaul. The democratic principle is preeminently Saxon. 
It was the Saxon mind that created the Hanse Towns, and that esta- 
blished the republic of Holland. The Scandinavian, though haughty 
in character, is strongly disposed to monarchy and aristocracy; the 
feudal monarchies of the middle ages were of Celto-Scandinavian 
origin. These were in time properly checked and modified by the 
rise of the Saxon in towns and burghs. A love of the grand and the 
sublime, a strong imagination, and a very strong inductive faculty, 
with but moderate deductive power, particularly distinguish the 
Scandinavian. In perceptive power he far rivals the other Teutonic 
races, while in that faculty called locality by phrenologists no other 
race equals him ; hence his preeminence as a seaman, and his travel- 
ling propensities. The English and American mania for travelling is 
of Scandinavian origin. As an infantry soldier he is not to be sur- 
passed, any more than as a seaman ; but, when mixed with the Celt, 
he is the perfection of humanity both on sea and land. One of his 
greatest faults is egotism, combined with bombastic magniloquence. 
The writer of these lines walked into Exeter Hall, when on an excur- 
sion to see the Great Exhibition in 1851, for the purpose of hearing 
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some of the "humanitarian" speeches delivered there, and observed 
a gentleman of florid complexion and light sand coloured hair — in fact, 
of pure Scandinavian type — rising to deliver a speech on the evils of 
" law's delay" in chancery. The commencement of the speech was 
characteristic of the race : — " We, the most civilized people in the 
world." A few years ago, the American president complimented his 
countrymen as a " nation of sovereigns." 

The Scandinavian mind is properly represented by Tycho Brahe, 
Linnaeus, Swedenborg, and Thorwaldsen. Malte Brim, the prince of 
geographers, is also of this lace; but they have no metaphysicians 
worthy of the name. As an astronomical observer, Tycho Brahe 
never had an equal ; but, in endeavouring to give a theory of the 
universe, he totally failed. The Scandinavian mind is strongly 
marked in Newton, Milton, Byron, Scott, and Campbell. It is 
sh'ongly perceptible in the eloquence of Burke and Chalmers. Never, 
by ancient or modem, was sea-life and sea-heroism described with 
such vigour, clearness, enthusiasm, and elevation, as by Campbell, 
Byron, and Scott. The Corsair is but an ancient Viking in an eastern 
dress. 

These, then, are the several Teutonic races, all distinguished by 
peculiar prominent qualities, by whom the British Celts have been 
crossed, through conquest at various successive periods, so as in pro- 
cess of time to produce the present British or Anglo-Saxon race, 
which Mr. Jackson pronounces " a thoroughly baptized Celt", and 
which race he very clearly and correctly describes in the ensuing 
graphic terms : — 

" The Anglo-Saxon seems to have inherited the strength without 
the weakness of those from whom he descends. In him the activity 
and impulsiveness of the Celt are so controlled by Teutonic self-com- 
mand, as to eventuate only in sustained and well-directed energy ; 
while Roman decision and firmness of purpose are united with an 
expansion of intellect and versatility of faculty, to which the specially 
endowed dominos rerum never approached. He has the massiveness 
of the Goth without his phlegm, and the enterprize of the Norseman 
without his ferocity. And what is somewhat remarkable, although 
now subjected during several centuries to what are usually considered 
the exhausting influences of civilization, he has preserved the robuster 
qualities of his variously gifted predecessors, more effectually than 
their immediate and comparatively unmingled descendants in the 
older countries whence they emigrated into Britain." 

We forbear to quote further from a book which every person, in- 
terested in the science of Man, should read. One pleasing trait of 
the author is his hopefulness. He entertains brilliant anticipations 
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of the future destiny of mankind ; and, with prophetic scientific pene- 
tration into the future, points out the great, important, and beneficial 
results to which the proper interfusion of races tends. He sees the ne- 
cessity of inferior races being ruled by superior ones, and looks out for 
a high civilization, even for the Negro in Africa, when he shall be 
mixed with races not too widely different from him in organization. 



LYELL ON THE GEOLOGICAL EVIDENCE OF THE 
ANTIQUITY OF MAN.* 



It has been long known that Sir Charles Lyell was engaged on a 
work treating of the antiquity of man. The name of Lyell has been 
deservedly held in great respect by geologists, and by the public at 
large, for the last thirty years. It was admitted on all sides that Sir 
Charles Lyell was the right man to undertake such a work. It was, 
besides, generally felt that a name which commanded influence 
with the public at large, ought to be put to the work which should 
collect and arrange the mass of facts that have gradually accumulated 
on this subject. In many quarters great expectations were roused 
that this work would be something original ; but those who were 
acquainted with the literature on this subject knew that there was 
little more to be done than to give a fair summary of known facts. 
To find little original or new must be a great disappointment to very 
many. How far has the author succeeded in giving us, then, a fair 
compilation ? In the first place, we must say that it is exceedingly 
creditable to Sir C. Lyell, that having written against the antiquity of 
man in his Principles of Geologij, and having devoted a special chapter 
to the recent origin of man, that he should live to show the fallacy of 
his reasoning from 1832 to 1858. Sir C. Lyell is well acquainted 
with the art of compilation ; but his present work is not equal to his 
former productions. Indeed, much of this work is not calculated to 
add to the reputation of the author ; but the extreme caution which 
characterizes nearly every sentence will make it admired by all 
"sound geologists." The work in its totality is something frightful. 
Sir Charles is not content with giving the facts relating to the antiquity 

* The Geological Evidences on the Antiquity of Man, with Remarks on 
Theories of the Origin of Species and Variation. By Sir Charles Lyell, F.R.S. 
Murray, 1863. 
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